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English army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men so long from victory, that an invasion like that 
of Germany into France in 1870 is now impossible. 
It is questionable if one of the great powers could 
successfully invade a small country like Holland, 
Belgium or Switzerland, where the long-range, rapid- 
fire rifle is in use and well mastered. A war between 
two fairly matched nations would wear itself out 
somewhere on the borders, with immense loss to 
both, without victory to either, while the treasuries 
were being bankrupted in the capitals and the people 
exhausted in their resources. 

The Boer war has proved, then, what Mr. Bloch 
had concluded from careful abstract reasoning on 
the character and extent of the existing armaments, 
that war has now become futile and absurd, in fact 
practically impossible for the ends for which war has 
been heretofore waged; and that nations so rash as 
to enter upon it under existing conditions would be 
delivering themselves knowingly to useless destruc- 
tion, and therefore convict themselves of downright 
insanity. The arguments of the great Polish thinker 
have made a profound impression in government as 
well as private circles in Europe, but the sharp utter- 
ances of the South African Mausers are much more 
likely to be heeded. The better way of sense and 
conscience in the adjustment of international differ- 
ences is almost certain, therefore, to have from now 
on a long and successful inning. Let us hope that 
it may last always, and that the war folly which has 
become so conspicuously manifest may never again 
be indulged in by peoples calling themselves intelli- 
gent and civilized. 

■« ■» » ■ 

Editorial Notes. 



The Walma 
Arbitration. 



"Sergent Malamine." He fixes at six thousand five 
hundred pounds the amount to be paid by the British 
government to the French government on account of 
the seizure by the British authorities on the Niger of 
the French steamer " Sergent Malamine." 



On the fifteenth of July, Baron Lam- 
bermont, to whom was referred the Waima 
dispute between Great Britain and France, 
rendered at Brussels the following decision : 

" Having accepted, with the consent of the King, the 
functions of arbitrator which the government of the 
French Republic and that of his Britannic Majesty have 
done us the honor to confer upon us in the matter of the 
conflict which took place at Waima in 1893 between a 
detachment of French soldiers and an English troop ; 

"Animated with the desire to respond to the confi- 
dence reposed in us by a just and impartial decision ; 

"And having with this in view duly examined the 
documents presented by the two parties, we have decided 
and do decide as follows: 

" We judge that the indemnity to be paid by the 
French government for the victims of the Waima affair 
ought in equity to be as much as nine thousand pounds 
sterling, and we fix it at that amount. 

" Done at Brussels, in triple original, the fifteenth of 
July, 1902." 

Baron Lambermont, to whom the case was referred, 
has also announced his decision in the affair of the 



According to the dispatches from Eu- 
Disam 01 ent r0 P e > which seemingly come from authori- 
tative sources, the young King of Italy, 
who is fast making himself felt as a power in political 
affairs, is persevering seriously in his effort to see if 
something in the way of disarmament cannot be before 
long inaugurated. It was known at the time of his visit 
to the Czar that this was one of the principal objects of 
his journey. The Associated Press has learned that 
Victor Emmanuel's determination was encouraged by 
the Russian Emperor, who was ready to assume again, 
if advisable, the leadership of the movement begun by 
the calling of the Hague Peace Conference. These two 
sovereigns are understood to believe that the time of 
European wars is practically over, and that therefore 
some reduction of armaments will soon be practicable, as 
it is required by the industrial and commercial interests 
of the European nations. The subject of disarmament 
is understood also to have been urged upon Emperor 
William by the King of Italy during the visit just made 
by the latter to the Kaiser, and to have been talked 
over by the Czar and the German Emperor while the 
latter was at St. Petersburg. Emperor William, it is 
said, considers disarmament a fantastic idea at the 
present time, and gives it no encouragement. But even 
he will not be able to resist the demand for it, if it 
comes to be urged, at the instigation of the people, by 
all the other leading courts of Europe, as probably will 
be the case at no distant day. He went a good deal 
farther at the Hague Conference than he had purposed 
beforehand to do. Victor Emmanuel has espoused the 
largest, livest and most imperative European question 
of the day, and his course so far gives assurance that he 
will have staying power and practical wisdom enough 
ultimately to carry his purpose through. 



Anxious 
to Fight. 



" A good soldier must not only be willing 
to fight, one must be anxious to fight. I 
do not want to have anything to do with 
him if he is not." So declared our frank- speaking Presi- 
dent in his speech at West Point a month ago. That is 
candid. It is exactly what everybody knows the Presi- 
dent thinks. There is no subterfuge about it. It of 
course follows — and the President would not flinch from 
the conclusions of his own logic — that the soldier who 
is anxious to fight must be so trained as to inculcate in 
him the anxiousness to fight. It follows, further, that 
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the government which wishes such soldiers must make 
its military training such as to produce them, to create 
in them love of fighting and bloodshed. Again, it fol- 
lows that the soldier who is anxious to fight and the 
government who wishes him to be anxious to fight must 
wish to have somebody — enemies — to fight, and that 
both he and the government must do what is practicable 
to produce said enemies. That is a new doctrine in 
America — unfortunately held lately by many besides 
President Roosevelt — and it shows how far we have 
gone in becoming possessed of the old barbarous spirit 
of militarism, of love of fighting, war for war's sake, 
for the sake of the training in " virtue," and of the honor 
and glory of the thing! The doctrine is sure to bear 
fruit in due time ; in fact, it is already doing so, in the 
efforts of certain men in the nation, in both military and 
civil circles, to irritate other nations, to stir up strife, to 
bring on a war with Germany or some other power, in 
which the soldiers anxious for a fight may have the 
opportunity to appease their appetite, in which the navy 
may find a new field to do exploits and win some more 
" glory," and get some more men made admirals. It is 
a great pity that the President, who is so masterful 
among the people, who is possessed of so great ability 
and so many noble qualities, who is doing such fine serv- 
ice for righteousness and justice in so many directions* 
should not be able to cleanse himself of this passion for 
fighting, through the expression and display of which he 
may very easily do enough mischief in the nation, in 
helping to militarize the people, to counterbalance all 
the good he is accomplishing in other ways. 



In response to requests from Senators 
and 1 Warfare an< * R e P resentat i v es of both parties and 
from many women of standing and influ- 
ence, Edward Atkinson, of Boston, the economist and 
statistician, has prepared a plain statement of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the war with Spain and the warfare in 
the Philippines. He makes no appeal to sentiment, but 
simply gives the cold, hard figures of the case. It will 
be remembered that Secretary Root gave out some time 
ago the statement that the government's books showed 
that there had been actually expended in the Philippine 
warfare but $170,000,000. Mr. Atkinson's analysis 
shows that this is far wide of the mark, the actual cost 
to the country being more than twice that sum. In 
order to get at the subject in a large and at the same 
time accurate way, Mr. Atkinson compares the normal 
per capita annual cost of the maintenance of the govern- 
ment for twenty years prior to 1898 with the five years 
subsequent to that time, during which the wars have 
taken place. The normal per capita cost for the twenty 
years, the government accounts show, was $5. The 



rate for the five years after 1897 was $6.67, or an 
increase of $1.67 per head. Mr. Atkinson demonstrates 
further that the normal rate of $5 would have been 
lessened considerably by the reduction of pensions and 
of interest, so that the increase per capita for the five 
years over what would have been the normal rate has 
been $1.84 per head. This carries the actual cost to the 
country of the war and warfare for the five years up to 
the enormous sum of $705,575,170. Mr. Atkinson does 
no guessing in his calculations, but gives in detail the 
figures from the government books for each of the 
twenty-five years since 1878. The vast sum expended rep- 
resents the work annually of 200,000 men. Stating it 
in another way, Mr. Atkinson finds that the maintenance 
of each of the 100,000 men, which we have had on an 
average under arms for the five years, required that the 
work or product of one other man should be diverted to 
the destructive purpose of war. He shows further in 
his pamphlet what might have been accomplished in 
many constructive ways, as on harbors, irrigation, etc., 
with the immense sum which has been expended on 
war. Mr. Atkinson's treatise is the most illuminative 
document of its kind that we have yet seen, and ought 
to be in the hands of every American voter. Copies 
may be procured of him at six cents each. His address 
is Box 112, Boston, Mass. 



Navy Leagues. 



Not in the United States only, but in 
other countries as well, has the difficulty of 
getting men for the navy been recently experienced. 
In order to arouse interest in the naval development and 
overcome the strong and growing dislike among the 
people to the miserable life in men-of-war, navy leagues 
have been established in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, etc. The German Navy League, started only four 
years ago, has a membership of six hundred thousand • 
scattered throughout the empire, and pledged to the 
constant advocacy of the building up of a fighting ma- 
rine service. This League recently issued a chart en- 
titled "The Blockade Peril," the purpose of which was 
to show how Germany's imported food supply, three- 
fourths of which enters by sea, might be endangered by 
an enemy's fleet. The League spends about a quarter 
of a million dollars annually in educating the people up 
to the desirability of a powerful fleet ! It publishes a 
year book, a monthly magazine, an official organ and a 
popular pamphlet. One pamphlet, entitled " Workmen 
and the Navy," has been distributed to the extent of 
millions of copies among the working class. The League 
also offers prizes in the public schools for essays on na- 
val subjects, arranges for the delivery of lectures, the 
exhibition of models of warships in the interior, and of 
mutoscopic views in railway stations and restaurants. 
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It also carries on its propaganda by means of navy scarf 
pins, ear rings, bracelets and necklaces. . It is no wonder 
that enthusiasm for the German fleet grows apace, and 
that the Kaiser is delighted with the prospect of out- 
doing the world in the naval line. There is already 
talk in the navy department of naval leagues in this 
country, and if the scheme of naval promotion by means 
of mimic war does not succeed in arousing the proper 
enthusiasm among the people we may expect the speedy 
adoption in this country of the " German Method." 
The world just now seems to have everywhere an epi- 
demic of navalitis, and the disease promises to grow 
much worse before any antidote can be made effective. 
But this is a day of great discoveries, and even this 
disease of the brain will yet be mastered. 



the spirit of justice, fairness and concord, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that his successor, as well as all our 
other representatives abroad, may be of the same type. 



Hon. Andrew D. White, our Ambas- 
AHd b rew a D°white 8a< ^ or to Germany, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and asks to be released from the 
post next November. Mr. White is now seventy years 
old, and wishes to retire from public life. He will come 
home with the universal respect and high appreciation 
of his fellow-countrymen and also of the German people. 
He has served at Berlin altogether seven years, a longer 
period than any other American envoy to the German 
court. Mr. White's great service at the German capital 
in promoting friendship between that country and this 
cannot be overestimated. He has interpreted to us the 
real attitude of goodwill of the German empire toward 
our country. His residence there has been at a time 
when many irritating things have been said in this coun- 
try by militarists and a certain class of politicians against 
Germany, but both Emperor and people have wisely 
taken Mr. White and his tactful and friendly statements 
as representing the real spirit of our country, and thus 
misunderstanding and friction have been avoided. No 
American representative in the diplomatic service has 
better than Ambassador White illustrated Webster's 
idea that diplomacy is nothing more or less than fair and 
honorable dealing among nations. When this kind of 
diplomacy prevails everywhere we shall hear little more 
of rumors of war between the nations. Mr. White's 
services in the cause of international arbitration have 
been very great since the time of his appointment as 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Hague 
Conference in the spring of 1899. He was one of the 
five or six men who did most to bring the Conference to 
a successful issue, and since its close he has probably 
by his utterances from time to time done more than any 
other man who sat in the Conference to promote confi- 
dence in the work accomplished, and thus to secure the 
successful inauguration of the Hague Court. All his 
work has been open, intelligent, tactful, and done in 



Several carloads of cannon balls and 
cannon S Baiig f g ra P e shot, said to have been shipped 
from Manila, were lately received at the 
big plant of the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, at 
Coatsville, Pa. A local paper remarks as follows upon 
the destined conversion of this consignment into some- 
thing of a more pacific nature than instruments of war : 

" It has long been a principle of the Lukens Com- 
pany to make no armor plate or other material to be 
used in war, but rather to devote attention to those 
products which shall be used in times of peace. Thus 
it is in keeping that the prophecy of Isaiah should be 
carried out, 'They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks,' for the big 
invoice of cannon balls will likely figure as bridge 
trusses and boiler plates." 

If there were only some institution to which the 
maniacs and the physically and morally ruined men sent 
home from Manila could be sent and converted back 
into something valuable in time of peace! But, alas! 
how difficult, often how utterly impossible it is to trans- 
form again into normal and useful human beings those 
who have been hammered out of shape on the hard, 
rough anvil of war ! 



War is 

Animalism 



The Presbyterian Journal for July 24 
had a page of comments on war of the 
kind that ought to be expected often from 
any Christian journal. The basal statement that " War 
is Animalism" is followed by the assertion that "a 
war-loving people is never prosperous. War adds by 
conquest and not by growth." The Journal draws in a 
striking way the contrast between the Old Testament 
and the New : " The Old Testament is largely a war 
history." " The Psalms are largely the battle hymns of 
a people." " In the New Testament war remains as an 
emblem, but ceases to be a virtue." " The Apostles 
were selected from the ranks of peace." " Jesus taught 
patience rather than passion. It was contrary to all the 
past. He would dry up the red stream of war, and 
grow flowers in its abandoned channel." The survival 
of the war idea in the church the Journal thinks very 
unfortunate : " Although contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus, the old war idea is ever being thrust 
upon the church. The Salvation Army, American Vol- 
unteers and Boys' Brigades are prominent examples. 
Whatever may be their ultimate purpose, the form of its 
expression is in direct opposition to the spirit of Christ." 
" Out of all harmony with the Gospel, still the world, 
and the church, too, delights to call it glory." "The 
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mission of the church is peace, not through fear, but 
principle. The spirit of war is abnormal to that of 
Christianity. Jesus came not to destroy, but to save. 
Animal force determines nothing beyond which may be 
the stronger." If all our Christian weeklies and Chris- 
tian teachers would talk in this strong, direct, loyal way, 
in time of peace and in time of war excitement, the 
church would soon be purged of its love of war " glory," 
and the whiz of the arrow, which the Journal says is 
heard through the purest strains of the Psalmist's devo- 
tion, would cease to disturb the atmosphere of the 
Christian house of worship. 



The thirty-sixth anniversary of the Uni- 

Convlntion" versal Peace Union of Philadelphia was 
held with the cooperation of the Connecti- 
cut Christian Peace Society, at Mystic, Conn., in the 
Peace Grove, August 20th to 23d. The crowds that 
gathered in the grove from the surrounding country were 
large, but somewhat smaller than in some former years. 
The order, however, was much better and a larger pro- 
portion of those who came seemed desirous to hear what 
was said. The program was one of great variety, and 
some speakers took advantage of the occasion to exploit 
views which have little or no relation to the cause of 
peace. Among the more important addresses given 
were those of the Countess Nicolai on A Great Cause 
Against Peace and Arbitration, Rev. James P. Stoddard 
of Boston on Righteousness and Peace, Ernest Howard 
Crosby of Rhinebeck, N. Y., on the Unmanliness of War, 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Boston on Women and 
Peace, Judge William N. Ashman of Philadelphia on 
War and Common Sense, Dr. H. A. Gibbs of Worcester 
Mass., on Socialism as the Basis of Universal Peace, 
Walter S. Logan of New York on Patriotism and Peace, 
James R. Brown of New York on the Single Tax and 
Peace, Alfred H. Love, President of the Union, reelected 
this year for the thirty-sixth time, on What is Peace ? 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, on The Coming Unity of the World, and 
Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston on Tolstoy's Plan for 
the Peace of the World. Many other speakers gave 
short pointed addresses. A series of twelve resolutions 
were passed on the last day, dealing vigorously with war 
and the war spirit, with the causes of war and militarism, 
and with the means by which a spirit of peace is to be 
made general and the method of arbitration established 
universally in the community of nations. Extended re- 
ports of the meetings were given in the Sun of Westerly, 
R. I. The annual report of the Union shows that it has 
been actively engaged the past year in the various lines 
of effort which it has followed since its organization 
thirty- six years ago. 



It is not quite easy to make out all the 
Nava^Parade purposes of the great British naval parade 
in the Spithead roadstead. More than 
one hundred war vessels — battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, gunboats, destroyers, etc. — were in the demon- 
stration, and as a part of the coronation display it was 
a "gorgeous spectacle," such as barbarians love. But 
there were other purposes in the pageant than merely to 
have it as a coronation "attraction." It was intended, 
as people supposed, to impress the world with England's 
naval strength and glory, and to warn all the powers to 
beware. Was it a success in this direction? That is 
the difficult question. If the London papers and the 
naval critics are to be believed, its principal lesson was 
the revelation of the weakness, inefficiency and anti- 
quated character of the navy in spite of the hundreds 
of millions which have been consumed on it. But these 
criticisms seem to have been meant only for home use. 
These papers and the naval promoters want millions 
more for new warships, and hence this cry of ineffi- 
ciency. Nobody believes that the British fleet, on which 
the nation is forever hammering, is relatively any more 
inefficient than other fleets. But the British taxpayers 
are growing tired of the constantly increasing bills, and 
must be frightened into accepting still bigger ones. 
That is the game, as it is just now in all other navy- 
building countries. And it is a cheap and disgraceful 
game, unworthy of people pretending to be civilized 
and honorable. It has been played now so long in 
England that it is no credit to the people's intelligence 
that it can be carried on any longer. There is, doubt- 
less, a sense in which the British fleet is no longer 
up-to-date. If the new shell just perfected in this 
country proves what it claims to be, all the warships 
now afloat are practically useless. But to build new 
and more expensive ones will only be to keep the pre- 
vailing folly going a little longer at a much higher rate. 
It is amazing that the powers do not see the gigantic 
folly and absurdity of the thing, and call a halt and 
begin to do something dictated by sense and humanity. 
The time has fully come for this. That is the main 
lesson taught by the Spithead parade. 



War as a 
Means of Grace. 



All those who have persuaded them- 
selves that war is an honorable and civiliz- 
ing business, and that the life of soldiers 
in barracks and in the field promotes the manly virtues, 
ought to read the following passage from the Philippine 
Christian Advocate (a Methodist paper published in 
Manila) of July 1. The regiment spoken of is the 24th 
(colored), which had been brought to Manila to be 
embarked for home : 

" This regiment has been doing garrison duty for 
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several months, and, as has been a too free custom with 
the American army, many of these soldiers have been 
consorting with the native women ; many have bound 
these women by promises of marriage, others have 
already been legally married, while by far the greater 
number have been living in concubinage pure and 
simple. Now comes the order, and the men are being 
sent home. It is a sad sight to see these women, some 
with children in their arms, bewailing their abandon- 
ment. It is perfectly safe to say there are hundreds of 
such forsaken women here to-day, in disgrace among 
their own people, who at one time thought themselves 
honored wives. This thing is a lasting shame upon our 
service, and yet there are commanding officers who have 
openly favored it because, as they say, tending to better 
discipline in the army." 

This is first-hand testimony, not that of American 
" maligners " of the army. The story is just like 
another that came across at an earlier stage of the war. 
It differs from the accounts of soldierly depravity in 
all armies only in the form in which the evil has mani- 
fested itself in the Philippines. Social vice has always 
been a regular concomitant of army life, and the govern- 
ments, the Christian governments, which promote " civil- 
ization " by war have uniformly taken it as a matter of 
course, and, except occasionally under a storm of criti- 
cism, have not lifted a finger to check or prevent it. If 
our own government had any real appreciation of this 
" lasting shame " it would either dismiss all these men 
from the service or make them bring these " wives " 
home and support them and their children. But it will 
do nothing of the sort. The men of this regiment, and 
others in the army who have been practicing this " free 
custom," will come home in great honor because of the 
"splendid" work they have been doing in the Philip- 
pines, and will live here in the regular army as model 
" patriots " for the growing boys of the country ! 



Brevities. 

. . . The treaties between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic providing for arbitration and for the limitation 
of naval armaments were approved by the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies on August 11, by a large majority, 
and the approval caused general satisfaction among the 
people. 

. . . The Conference at Quaker Hill, N. Y., for the 
promotion of Bible Study and for the discussion of vital 
problems of the present day, meets this year for five 
days the first week in September. Friday forenoon, the 
5th, is to be devoted to the subject of international 
peace, and the speakers will be Rev. Leighton Williams 
of Amity House, New York, Rev. G. W. Knox, D. D., 
of New York, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

. . . On August 15 the turning over of the city of 
Tientsin to the Chinese authorities was completed. 
There was consideraole attendant ceremony. 



. . . The movement among the friends of peace in 
England for an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and France is being pushed as much as possible. The 
Executive Meeting of the Society of Friends has pro- 
nounced strongly in favor of such a treaty. 

. . . The United States sent thirty-eight official dele- 
gates to the World's Congress of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations which met at Christiania, Nor- 
way, on the 19th of August. About one thousand for- 
eign delegates, representing thirty-one nations, were in 
attendance. 

. . . The two societies, the " International Union " 
and "Xa Paix par le JDroit" to whom the Monaco 
Peace Congress referred the matter of preparing a series 
of lantern slides for use in the peace propaganda, have 
already had made a number of views. They may be 
procured of Moreau et C ,e , 21 rue de Tournon, Paris. 

... In the recent elections in the Faroe Islands, which 
are a part of the kingdom of Denmark, the campaign 
turned on the question of the ratification of the treaty 
for the cession of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. The government carried all opposition wards. 
It is expected that the wards in which elections are still 
to be held will cast a similar vote. The treaty will be 
taken up soon after the opening of the Rigsdag in 
October. 

. . . The International Peace Bureau, Berne, Switzer- 
land, has collected in a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages 
all the resolutions passed by the eleven Peace Congresses 
held during the past thirteen years. The price is four 
cents per copy. 

. . . The International Cooperative Alliance which 
held its annual congress at Manchester, England, the 
21st to the 25th of July, passed the following resolution : 
" This Congress, having learned with great satisfaction 
of the resolution adopted by the Peace Congress, rec- 
ommending the Peace Bureau to enter into relations 
with the cooperative societies with the view of joint 
action, declares that the International Cooperative Al- 
liance is fully ready to enter into relations with the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, as desired, and to cooperate 
with it in the effort to establish universal peace." 

. . . The eleventh congress of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which is to meet at Vienna, Austria, the 
second week in this month, has a very important pro- 
gram before it, and will doubtless prove one of the most 
useful conferences which the Union has ever held. The 
chief feature of the program will be the discussion of 
ways by which the Hague Court of Arbitration may be 
brought into general use by the nations of the world. 

. . . The International Press Congress held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in July made the subject of international 
peace one of the principal subjects of discussion. It 
suggested that the principal newspapers of each country 
should form a federation, and that the national groups 
of papers should cooperate with one another in the pro- 
motion of international concord. 

. . . Archbishop Riordan of California has gone to 
The Hague in connection with the arbitration of the 
Pious Fund claims, which is to begin this month. 



